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Mas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue * 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, w. 3 


The Oneidva Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newuouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: ‘Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, 0. H. Miter, C. Oips, Agents. 


Re I Sw Hw 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuirrietp, 


RARAAARARAAAAAARAAA AANA 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van VeEvzer; _Superintendent. 


3 Superiniendents. 


Palmeleaf Hats manufactured “and tor sale at 


the Community. 


Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work “done | as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hawn, Miller. 
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Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford ¢ Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CON. N. 


RRA nnn ARAARRARRARAN 


PUBLICATIONS Se 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. a 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social i aeaeny 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 124 cts. 


EE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


P= Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circu/ar is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without pri ce 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by- 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Datry Rexiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that “thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
theBible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars 


Liberty Principles. 
A Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

We hear occasionally that some good | 
people imagine our Association to be 
anti-democratic. Let us reason with 
them a little on this point. 

In the first place, our Association is | 
simply a Bible school. Our principles in| 
regard to outsiders are unusually liberal | 
and delicate. We employ none of the 
ordinary measures of proselyteism. Sur-| 
rounding society is left perfectly free in 
regard to joining us. We neither urge 
nor invite them into any partnership 
with us. So, then, there is no tyranny 
exercised by us towards outsiders. If 
persons join us, they do it freely. 

Then, secondly, it is a valuable part of 
every man’s liberty in a free country, if 
he sees that he can better his condition 
by going to school, to do so. And, on 
the other hand, it is the right of those 
who feel that they can instruct people to 
good advantage, to set up a school.— 
There is nothing anti-democratic in all 
that. 

Again, it is part of the liberty of every 
man in a free country, to establish an in- 
stitution with rules and principles, which, 
for the sake of education, require some 
self-denial. He has no right to require 
people to join such an institution ; but 
he has a perfect right to make as rigor- 
ous rules as he pleases for the benefit of 
the school. Then, on the other hand, 
people who discover that his system of 
instruction is good, have a right to put 
themselves under its rules, though they 
may be extremely severe. For instance, 
a man professes to teach the Greek 
Hebrew language as is done in colleges. 
That man has a right to adopt a very 
thorough system—one that will require 
the student to study many hours in the 
day, with the most intense application, 
He has no right to require any one to at- 
tend his school: but he hag a right to 


say, If I teach, I shall require intense 
study. That is a part of his liberty. 


And, furthermore, it is a part of the 
liberty of every man, if he chooses, to put 
himself under such a rigorous system. 

Again: a man who believes that he 
has an effectual system of curing diseases, 
has a right to set up his establishment, 
and make rules for it—rules that will 
require a man, for to plunge 
into ice-water twice a day, or set under 
a douche for an hour at a time, and then 
walk fifteen or tweenty miles for exercise. 
He has a right to set up such aa insti- 
tution, and establish such rules ; but he 
has no right to require any one to be- 
come a member and place himself under 
such regulations. Then on the other 
hand, people that have confidence in his 
system, and believe it is what it  profess- 
es to be, have a right to enter such an 
institution and place themselves under 
its rules: and when they have joined 
the institution, they are bound in good 
faith to thoroughly submit themselves 
to the rules which they were beforehand 
apprised of, and that are tle essentials 
of the institution. 


instance, 


tems of discipline are perfectly conmaih 
‘ble with democratic principles and the 
‘rights of all parties. The fact that a 
I sy stem of discipline is in action that is 
‘exceedingly severe, is no evidence of any 
‘infringement of human rights whatso- 
‘ever. On board of government ships, for 
instance, there is extreme discipline.—- 
But if it is fairly understood beforehand, 
land every man is at liberty to go to sea 
‘or not---is under no compulsion—then I 
do not see but it is perfectly compatible 
with human liberty, that there should 
be rigorous discipline on board such 
ships. 

Still, there is a limitation to this prin- 
ciple, when we come to extremes. We 
should say, that a man has no right to 
kill himself, and must be taken care of 
when he is so insane and foolish as to 
attempt it. So we must assume that 
no man hasa right to set up a school 
whose system is rigorous to the extent of 
being destructive to human interests, 
even if he does not compel any one te en- 
ter it; and,on the other hand, a man 
has no right to put himself under any 
such system. That limitation must be 
allowed to the principle. 

But still, within all reasonable bounds, 
the liberty-principles of this country, not 
only allow people to form associations, 
but also allow them to make such rules 
as they please. Theological Seminaries 
are nothing but voiuntary associations, 
They have rules and laws distinct from 
the general laws of the country, and they 
enforce the principles we have stated. 
There are rules in colleges and Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, that as general rules of 
the country, would be regarded as op- 
pressive and undemocratic. Forinstance, 
in college the student is obliged to be up 
at a certain time in the morning, and at- 
tend prayers ; he must be in his room a 
certain number of hours during the day ; 
and he is compelled to take off his hat 
whenever he meets a professor or a_ tutor. 
These rules are intrusions on private 
liberty that it would not do to enact as 
laws of the country. And yet it is a 
part of the liberty of every man to estab- 
lish such an association, and receive all 
who choose to enter it. 

Our Association claims the benefit of 
these principles. We believe that a 
certain course of education, in connec- 
tion with the truth of the gospel of Christ 
—-a certain course of admonition, exhort- 
ation and laws of 
fellowship and organization—good moral 
management of a certain kind—the fun- 
damental principles of which have been 
published in our writings, and are well un- 
derstood——will form a regenerate charac- 
ter—will bring up men, women and chil- 
dren, free from selfishness—deliver them 
from the power of Satan—fit them to 
harmionize with each other, and with 
God, and prepare them for heaven. 


criticism—certain 


It is to be observed that all churches, 
as well as schoois, are voluntary associ- 
ations They have regulations for them- 
selves that are no with 
human rights, or with the rights of men 


interferences 








Thus we see that very rigorouss ys-' 


as democrats and freemen, simply be- 


cause they are voluntary associations : 
no one is obliged to join them. We have 
developed what we regard as the true 
theory of a church; and have combined 
with the idea of achurch, that of a 
family, and bring religious influences to 
bear on all natural relations, and on all 
domestic affairs. We interfere with no 
one’s rights in setting up this institu- 
tion. In fact, it is the right of every 
person to do the same, who feels him- 
self qualified for or called to such ar. 
undertaking. Then on the other hand, 
every one who acquaints himself with cur 
system, and sees wisdom and power in it, 
which gives him confidence that it will 
improve his character—has a right to 
put himself under our discipline and seek 
admission to our church. 

So far, then, the general, principle is 
plain. The fact that there is subordina- 
tion among us, and, if you please, a 
yery thorough systematic sort of subor- 
dination, is no evidence whatever of in- 
fringement on human rights or any one’s 
liberty. Now, after establishing our- 
selves on this general plan, and convinc- 
ing ourselves of the right of it, let us 
look at its wisdom. 

I maintain that to a person whose 
character is in a crude, unregulated state, 
liberty is impossible. There is, and must 
necessarily be, two parties in his nature 
—which are opposite one to the other— 
the will of the spirit resisting the will of 
the flesh—a 7th-of-Romans state. This 
is evidently the state of ail until they are 
saved, There is no help for it—it must 
be so. it isaclash of forces—one part 
of their nature willing one way, and an- 
other part willing the opposite way, aud 
each limiting the other. Such a person 
is in bondage ; and there is no possi- 
bility of liberty, in the true sense of the 
True liberty is a state in which 
ourselves, 


word, 
we have a unanimous vote in 
for what we do—our whole life goes one 
way. ‘Then we are at liberty, and not 
till then. As long as part of our life goes 
one way, and part of it another way, 
there is a war between the two forces of 
our life. 

We have reason to assume, as a gene- 
ral fact, that persons who join our school 
are in that state where liberty is impos- 
sible until they have made improvement 
—until their nature has been renewed 
by the gospel. Now suppose that I come 
into the relation of instructor toward one 
who is in this state of incapacity for true 
liberty, and that I sincerely seek the lib- 
erty of that individual. You will per- 
ceive that I should have a hard problem 
before me. For if I join one of the par- 
ties in his character and help forward its 
liberty, I thereby become an oppressor of 
the other party. If Las a true hero 
throw myself into the party that I think 
the most likely to lead to liberty, right 
away I am called a despot by the other 
party. The more sincerely I struggle for 
the emancipation of one, the more des- 
potic I shall seem to the other. That is 
precisely the work of our school. We 
find persons in the state of self-bondage, 





the flesh resisting the spirit, and the 
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spirit resisting the flesh, and misery the 
net product of the result of the two 
forces. We go for the spirit: for that 
part of a man’s nature which takes hold 
on eternity : that part which is capable 
of faith and union with God, which des- 
pises envy, jealousy, and all the brood of 
selfishness : we go for that part of his 
nature, because we believe it will lead to 
liberty ; that it really has the germ of 
liberty in it, and if favored till it har- 
monizes his whole being, will bring about 
his entire freedom. We are champions 
of that part ot human nature which we 
believe will make happiness—that part 
which is in favor of improvement, and 
everything good and noble ; and our ob- 
ject is to help emancipate it from the 
animal, brutal nature. By this position 
and course we are brought into continual 
collisions with the brutal nature, with 
the flesh and the devil, and the world— 
for they are all in sympathy—and they 
will inevitably call us extremely tyranni- 
cal and arbitrary. 

But it is not right at all that we should 
be judged arbitrary and opposed to liber- 
ty, anti-democratic and despotic, simply 
because we strike hard blows from time 
to time, and defend ourselves against the 
works of the flesh. The fact that there 
is very sharp criticism and the applica- 
tion of all the force of the most gigantic 
will that can be raised among us, against 
evil, is no evidence whatever that we are 
opposed to liberty. The question is, 
How is all this force applied ? Whither 
does it tend ? What pat of you is it 
working for? Is it working for the 
liberation of the better part of your na- 
ture, or against it ? I believe that the 
disciplinary force that is applied among 
us, is against evil ; it is working against 
brutality and bondage and in favor of the 
best part of human nature. Our system 
of criticism and discipline diminishes the 
freedom of the flesh, but increases the 
freedom of the spirit. If persons are 
cramped in the selfish, evil part of their 
nature, they become more free tu believe 
the truth anc obey it. 

We may go still further in showing 
the grounds on which we can claim to be 
a liberty-school. Persons join us in the 
first place, of their own will; and then 
secondly, they have perfect liberty to with- 
draw. It is true that we do not wish 
any one to join us who will ever be likely 
to avail himself of that liberty, and we 
do not receive persons with any such un- 
derstanding. Colleges do not like to 
take students for a year or two; it is 
for the interest of the school and for the 
scholar’s interest, that he should go 
through the four years course, That is 
a principle of liberty and right ; and it 
is more necessay for us than for colleges 
and schools. We are a church as well 
as a school ; and union with us ought to 
be perpetual. A school may be entered 
for temporary purposes, but it is well 
understood, at least among ourselves, that 
we do not receive any one on temporary, 
superficial grounds. We say to persons 
if you want to join us for any temporary 
purpose, we cannot take you; marriage 
with us is understood to be for life. Yet 
we hold no persons in our society against 
their will. If persons want to go from 
us, we set the doors wide open, and deal 
fairly with then when they go. This 
has always been the custom of our 


There is one more consideration to be 
taken into the account in estimating the 
tendencies of our system in respect to 
liberty ; i. e., in theory, our school fer- 
minates in perfect liberty. Our theory is 
that a true system of education in the 
gospel of Christ, under the grace and 
truth of the Spirit, terminates in perfect 
liberty. It is only in the transitionary 
state that we have to criticise and watch 
over each other. The hope of our calling 
is, to reach a point where it can be said to 
all, do precisely as you please ; and we 
shall reach that point when the gospel 
has wrought its full work in, us; when 
the flesh is entirely subordinate to the 
spirit. 

To sum up: persons are not obliged 
to join us; we have aright as freemen 
to institute a school, and individuals 
have a right to join us, if they can better 
themselves by it. Secondly, after re- 
ceiving them with the understanding 
that they are to better themselves by 
subduing the flesh and emancipating the 
spirit, we have a right to institute such 
rules for effecting that object as may 
seem best to us, and after trying it, if 
they choose to go away, they can.— 
Thirdly, we set before all who enter our 
school, as the termination of their edu- 
cation, perfect liberty. Our discipline 
is only a temporary thing. If we can- 
not educate a company that will choose 
good for its own sake, and walk in the 
ways of righteousness with a free will, 
we will abandon the school. There is 
all the despotism there is among us. 
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The Real and the Unreal. 

The interior world is sometimes called the 
Shadow land ; but to atrue conception it is nei- 
thershadowy norunreal. That the outward world 
is not the only reality—is -but a part of the uni- 
verse—is the teaching of every one’s consciousness, 
And in the philosophy of Paul it is ranked as but 
an inferior part: ‘ We lool: not,’ says he, ‘at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen: for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.’ To the outward eye, and the material- 
ist conception, the inner world seems unsubstan- 
tial and vague; and yet the consciousness comes 
ever-returning that such a world exists. Who 
has not had at times a preception, transient per- 
haps, yet vivid, of an interior universe opening 
inward from the central Christ-point of the heart ? 
Who has rot stood upon the threshold, and gazed 
into a world luminous with a mellower light than 
that of the sun, a realm of truth and beauty and 
unspeakable harmony, where the soul, unconscious 
uf evil, is subdued with the deepest joy at mere 
existence? And was it an illusion, and of such 
stuff as dreams are made of, or is the outward 
world ar illusion and a sham? One thing is 
certain, the outward 7s temporal, and its fashion 
passeth away ; its ‘ cloud-capped towers and gor- 
geous palaces’ dissolve, and what men would be- 
lieve eternal melts at the touch of time, and 
changes with the passing year. And we believe 
that the realm of the real lies towards the interior, 
and that the outward, that seems so subsantial, is 
real only where it touches the interior. 

Man stands at the confluence of two vast 
worlds. On the one hand is the outward, stretch- 
ing far away from him, till it fades into the inane ; 
on the other are the convergent lines of life and 
spiritual space, leading to God. The center of all 
life and good is God—the reality of all realities— 
the essence of all that is substantial. And in 
proportion as we approach the interior, we touch 
and drink in life and find truth and solidity. The 
lines of life converge and meet in God ; the lines 
of death diverge and recede from him. 

To all things there is an interior and an exterior 
—essence or soul, and surface, form, outward 
visibility—spirit and letter. And to all pertains 





school. 


the language of Christ: ‘The letter killeth, but 








the spirit giveth life; that is, if we deal with 
the exterior, the surface or form of things, we 
find but shadow and deception. The surface of 
things, in consequence of its contact with evil, is 
dead; and in proportion as we come into connec- 
tion with 1t, and seek happiness from it, we los® 
sympathy and unity with the world of life—with 
God and the heavenly hosts; and only as we 
turn to the interior vitality of things, do we find 
the central good—happiness and health for soul 
and body. And all the struggling of the soul af- 
ter rest—the longing for some immortal aliment 
—the weary disgust with which the soul returns 
from its outward search to the work of central 
inquiry, are instincts inviting us to the ‘better 
land’ of interior life and reality. These yearning 
aspirations were not given to mock and torture 
us; they must be the tokens of an accessible 
reality. 

Our own interior, the soul-center of our being, 
is all that weare—our substance—that which 
makes us realities. And the only things that do 
us any good, are those that enter into us and 
touch our interior life. Christ said to his disci- 
ples, ‘The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life ;? and it was because they 
touched the core and soul of their being, that 
they were so. Such words have a soul in them ; 
and it is this soul which conveys to us their real 
effect. The simple word will do us no good; 
it excites expectations that will never be fulfilled; 
it gives a show of truth, but the apparent benefit 
turns out to be chaff. And again we repeat, this 
principle, that the letter is death but the spirit is 
life, can be applied not only to the Bible, and to 
language, but to the whole circle of existence ; 
ali things have these two sides to them, letter 
and spirit, interior and exterior; in all transac- 
tions there is letter and spirit: and from all facts 
and events, both great and small, we get benefit 
or disappointment according as the view we take 
of them is exterior or interior. Viewed from the 
outside they may appear dead and meaningless, 
but viewed from the interior stand-point every 
event will be found to be full of meaning and 
life. 

God is the source of all good, knowledge, truth 
beauty, and enjoyment, and in him these things 
are only to be found. But God isa spirit, and 
those that seek him must seek him in spirit anil 
in truth. He dwells in the interior of things, 
and is not to be found in the outward and inane, 
And if in our search after truth, beauty, and en- 
joyment, we stop in the outside, the crust, and 
take up with the ‘fleeting show’ «f the sensuous 
world, we shall inevitably be disappointed, and 
find cheats and not realities. 

And in this great interier, where God and 
Christ are, is all that is of worth in the universe. 
There are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. The instances of individual genius 
which have surprised the world from time to 
time with productions of imperishable beauty in 
poetry, music, and the creative arts, are but so 
many jets bursting up through the crust of super- 
ficial life from the interior heaven of harmony, 
We wonder at the results produced—attribute 
them to the fortunate possession of genius, and 
seek to know no more: when the truth is there 
is a door in our own hearts through which we 
may enter into that wide world of beauty, of 
which the highest productions of genius are only 
specimens and reminders. And that is the resur- 
rection world, the realm of life. There is where 
Christ and the Primitive church, the angels and 
the hosts of heaven are; it is the home of all 
the beloved of God. 





The Mormons. 

The Mormon, a paper published in New-York 
city, has just been suspended—reasons not giv- 
en. The following extract is from Life Illus- 
trated: “The paper has served a purpose 
similar to that for which similar organs were 
established, by the same Editor, in Paris and 
London. It has awakened public attention to 
the fact that Mormonism has a vigorous growth 
in the large cities; that it is not confined to 
the limited area governed directly by Brigham 
.Young; that it is competent to support itself at 
points distant from the center of operations; that 
the same governing power which controls the 
Saints in Utah, controls their counsels every- 
where; that the Mormon sect, in fact, is an 
immense body, acting under a perfect organiza- 
tion, moving asa unit, fully as complete in its 
working plan as the Jesuit organization, to which 
some of its features bear a close resemblance; and 
that it is equal to the accomplishment of almost 
any purpose which its leaders may resolve upon. 
These facts have been sufficiently developed. 
They are so plain that no further demonstration 





is needed.” The suspension of the Mormon is 
supposed to be a matter of pvulicy. This view is 
somewhat strengthened by the fact that the 
Mormons have prepared a new alphabet. “We 
have,” says Life Illustrated, “taken pains 
to obtain a complete specimen of this se- 
cret cipher, from the type-founding estab- 
lishment in St. Louis by which it was manu- 
factured. A portion of these characters are 
phonetic. Others are taken from the Ethiopic 
alphabet—or, at least, bear an exact resemblance 
to that. Others are like the Arabic. The to- 
tal number of characters is forty. The Mormons 
having furnished no key to the cipher, it is of 
course impossible to say what the remaining char- 
acters are intended to represent. It is under- 
stood to be the intention of Brigham to print the 
Deseret News (his special organ) upon this type. 
If this be the case, that paper, and all it contains, 
will be a sealed book to the uninitiated. Brig- 
ham can issue such orders as he pleases, and the 
Mormun oath of fidelity will prevent a knowledge 
of his projects from spreading to an inconvenient 
extent.” : 

We take the following statements from the 
Evening Post: 

“Although the Mormon delusion originated 
in this country, and the American name is dis- 
graced by the atrocious practices of the Utah 
Valley, yet the mss of Mormons are not Ameri- 
cans, but natives of the British isles... ..When 
the Mormon superstition was first preached in 
this couutry, those principles subversive of society 
and morality, which now constitute its chief 
charm to the vulgar, were not announced ; and in 
proportion as they have been developed, its pow- 
ercf proselytism has dimished. That a change 
which has made the sect universally odious in 
this country, should strengthen it in Great 
Britain, indicates some peculiar defect in the 
constitution of English society, or some great 
neglect on the part of the government and the 
church.....We begin to think that the remedy 
must be applied where the movement originates , 
at the source of Mormon emigration, in England 
and on the continent of Europe; and that the 
responsibility in this matter lies quite as much 
with the trans-Atlantic governments as with our 
own.”’ 





NEWS ITEMS. 


New Discovery or Saut.—-The St. Louis 
Democrat of the 22d ult. states that a mountain, 
or hill, of salt has lately been discovered on Saline 
creek, in Perry county, Missouri, near the Missis- 
sippi river, and about seventy-two miles south- 
ward from St. Louis. The Democrat says:— 
“The specimen before us resembles a piece of 
quartz rock, and 1s a little mixed with a sub- 
stance resembling iron ore. It has a pure, sweet 
taste, and when ground to powder is as white as 
any salt now in general use.” The discovery of 
this hill of salt, it is thought, will cheapen the 
price of that article materially in that region. 


.---The Kentucky Female Orphan school at 
Midway, Ky., has been obliged to suspend tem- 
porarily on account of a malignant inflammation 
of the eyes among its scholars. The malady had 
prevailed in the school for two years. 


..--A Mr. Perkins of West Killingsley, Conn., 
has invented a corn-husker. ‘ The principle of the 
operation,’ says the Country Gentleman, ‘is 
merely to cut off the stalk and husk at the bot- 
tom of the ear by a pair of parallel chisels, the 
instantaneous separation of which pushes out the 
ear, completely detached from every fibre of the 
husk. By a very ingenious contrivance they are 
then horizontally separated, with sufficient force 
to throw the ear off to the left and the husk to 
the right of the operator. The chisels then rise 
to the hight of several inches and again come to- 
wards each other horizontally, and meet before 
beginning to descend. A single blow downwards, 
and the ear is laid bare, while the force expended 
in the operation is scarcely felt at all on the 
treadle.’ 

..--The Day Book assures us that, in the 
New-England States, where women merchants 
are comparatively common, the per-centage of 
failures in business is not half as great, in the 
same departments of traffic, as with men—a re- 
sult we might naturally enough have anticipated, 
from the greater constitutional cautiousness of 
the sex. 

.---There are estimated to be fifteen thousand 
thieves in New-York city. ‘They have.’ says 
Life Illustrated, ‘ their societies, their meetings, 
and social festivities. They have their presidents 
or leaders, with other minor officers,’ 

...-Mr. Brady, the great daguerrean artist and 
photographer of New York city, now takes pho 
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tographic full-length likenesses as large as life. 
‘Mr. Brady’, says the Tribune ‘shows cartoons, 
three feet by five, containing three figures large 
as hfe.’ 

..--The struggle between Sabbatarians and anti- 
Sabbatarians still continues in London. Two years 
since an effort was made in London to render the 
Sabbath more a day of relaxation and pleasure, 
but the Sabbatarians held their own. The bone 
of contention is the playing of the bands in the 
public places on the Sabbath. We quote from the 
Tribune: “The Autumn of 1856 found the Sab- 
batarians in possession of the whole field, and in a 
position apparently stronger than ever. The 
Summer just ended has, however, redressed the 
balance. When the fine weather set in, Com- 
mittees were formed by the Londoners, and sub- 
scriptions were solicited for furnishing operatic 
music in the pubhe parks on Sunday. The 
movement was highly successful; bands have 
played continuously throughout the Summer ; 
the popular taste has accustomed itself to the di- 
version, and on Sunday, August 23d, 43,742 per- 
sons entered Regent’s Park during the perform- 
ance of the people’s subscription bands, and 
19,654 were present in Victoria Park.” It is 
thought to be by no means certain that the anti- 
Sabbatarians will hold che ground they have 
gained. 

....[]itherto, Americans have paid no national 
attention to Chess, but this defect will shortly be 
remedied. Next week, a Wongress of players will 
open in this city, which will doubtless give a na- 
tional importance to the game, such as it pos- 
sesses in all the countries of Europe. We have a 
large number of first-class players scattered 
throughout our immense territory, and Chess 
Clubs exist and flourish in all our large cities, 
Deputations are now daily arriving from almost 
every State in the Union, even California being 
represented, while Mexican and Cuban players 
have signified their intention of being present 
next Tuesday, when the Congress opens at Des- 
combe’s Rooms, Broadway. The great feature 
in the proceedings will be a contest for superi- 
ority among all the delegates, and eight prizes 
will be given to the winners; in addition to 
which, a book will be published containing the 
proceedings of the Congress and a history of 
Chess in America. The entire expense will be 
defrayed by subscriptions of $5 and upwards, 
the list amounting at the present time to nearly 
$1,500.— Tribune. 


An Oneida Journal. 





Thursday, Oct. 1.—We were surprised by the 
arrival of Mr. Kinsley, it being only the eighth day 
since he left for a thousand miles journey to 
Towa. He had been there—seen the prairies, 
transacted his business—and was home again. 
Certainly, he flew on the wings of the morning, 
and sped back with the flight of an arrow. 
God prospered him in all he had to do, and gave 
him a pleasant adventure in meeting two of our 
silk men—against a thousand chances to prevent. 
They knew nothing of his call to the west and he, 
knew nothing of their whereabouts. But some- 
where not far from Chicago, Mr. Olds heard a 
familiar voice in the car where he was riding. 
It was befure light in the morning, and he 
waited for the cunfirmation of his eyes, when 
what was his delight to really find it was no other 
than Mr. K. Afterwards, as they two were 
walking in Chicago, some one clapped Mr. K. on 
the shoulder, and he turned to encounter Mr. 
Carr. 

** When o’er tho silent seas alone, 

For days and nights we’ve cheerless gone— 

O they who've felt it know how sweet, 

Some sunny morn a sail to meet.” 
The business seas are so dark and tumultuous 
now, that it is more gratifying than ever to meet 
a friendly sail. Mr. Carr writes, ‘We do not 
know how much we love one another till we get 
from home, and are placed in circumstances to 
try us.’ By the way, this identity of voi1cee—every 
one’s having his own voice, and no two voices 
being alike—is somewhat wonderful to think of. 
We can distinguish readily all the voices of 
our extensive household—some two hundred; 
how far could this faculty extend? When we 
arrive to Fourier’s phalanx of fifteen hundred, 
shall we know every voice? Think of the infi- 
nite shades of vocal inflection there must be 
in the world, and yet how perfectly distin- 
guishable. 

Friday evening, 2.—Discussed the subject of 
novel-reading, concluded that the taste for it in 
the Association 1s not ofa dissipated, injurious 
kind. It isan educational taste. Novels treat 
of the science we are very much interested in as 





aschool. They treat indeed of a subject that is 
more noble and godlike than the grand subject of 
history, which is war and human ambition.— 
Moral guardians recommend history as good 
reading for the young, but we should distrust its 
influence on the development of character more 
than the influence of Walter Scott's or Charlotte 
LBronté’s works, The interest of novels is love 
—heart experiences—and though these exper- 
ences are called fictions, they are often represen- 
tations of the most vital truth—and they relate 
at least to a department of life, a kingdom within, 
of vastly more interest than the kingdoms of his- 
tory. Love will be an interesting study, after 
war and the exploits of ambition are forgotten. 
What may be called the real novelereading spirit 
cannot be too much condemned—that spirit 
which gives itself up to the passive enjoyment of 
a book of romance—abandons itself to the deliri- 
um of fancy—receiving without feeling any debt, 
or thinking of paying any usury to the public 
fund of edification and entertainment. One mem- 
ber said he had pursued a course of novel reading 
in connection with mathematics. Both kinds of 
books lie on his table and when he is tired of 
one he takes up the other; and he has it to say 
that his algebra is supplanting his novel—he 
finds more excitement in the solution of an in- 
tricate problem than in the plot and denouement 
of a romance, 

Sunday, 4.—After a fortnight of equinoctial 
weather, clouds and rain and chilly drizzle, we 
had to-day a most beautiful afternoon and sunset, 
a warm loving sky, and air that made you feel 
light and soaring—that quickened you into invol- 
untary gladness. Evening—After the financial 
report; reference was made to the danger of ma- 
king bad debts just now. and there was consid- 
erable talk about the cash and credit systems. 
We have constant occasion to stir ourselves up to 
adhere to our principles of paying down, and not 
trusting, as there is nething concerning which it 
is more easy to slip and lose ground. The great 
maelstrom of the credit system yawns for us and 
would suck us into its whirling vortex if possible. 
It is particularly difficult not to grant extension 
in these times. But it is perfectly fair that we 
should adhere to our principles on one side as far 
as we doon the other, and not trust any more 
than we ask to be trusted. Perhaps the foolish 
virgins thought it was hard for the wise not to 
give them of their oil in the time of pressure, but 
it would not have been justice for the wise to 
have suffered with the foolish. To show what 
catching tines we are in, it was mentioned that 
money was sent us in a letter lately, as pay for 
traps, which was gocd when it was enclosed, but 
worthless when it arrived. It was thought that 
of all ways of squandering property, to lose it by 
bad debts is one of the most fuolish. 

= TD 0 _ 
Christ’s Standard of Righteousness. 


** Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon a rock: and the rain descen- 
ded, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was 
founded upon a rock. And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand: and the rain descended, and the 
fluods came, and the winds blew and beat upon that 
house; and itfell; and great was the fall of it.” 
Matt. 7: 24—27. 


If we examine the teachings of Christ 
in what is called his ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,’ which he in the passage above 
quoted refers to as ‘these sayings of 
mine,’ we shall find that they are entirely 
opposed to the way in which human na- 
ture ordinarily manifests itself in this 
world. We shall notice particularly that 
they discountenance all action of the in- 
dividual, which has special and direct 
reference to his own protection and _self- 
interest ; and that they involve a con- 
stant reference to the watch-care and 
guidance of our heavenly Father. It 
would seem as though Christ had imag- 
ined the hardest positions into which 
the children of God might be brought, 
and given them a chart for their behavior 
in such conditions. ‘Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink.” ‘If any man will sue 
thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also.” These are 
but specimens of his doctrine. He does 





not undertake, after the fashion of our 
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modern reformers, to expound to his 
hearers the whole theory of the society 
which he wishes to institute, nor to ex- 
plain all the minutiz of its workings ; but 
he presents to our mind’s eye, the vision 
of a righteous man ; his manners and be- 
havior, as surrounded by all the adverse 
circumstances incidental to a life in a 
world of unrighteousness. 

Christ distinctly said, ‘My kingdom is 
not of this world ;’ yet his purpose was 
to give it a foothold here ; and he knew 
that the first thing to be done was to 
train up a company of men who should 
be fit subjects of his kingdom ; and in 
order to establish that kingdom it 
was necessary that these men should be 
able to live out its principles in the 
midst of all manner of opposing influen- 
ces, lifting up the ensign of that king- 
dom and keeping it aloft in spite of the 
most violent assaults of the enemy, until 
all should join his standard who were his 
true and loyal subjects. These sayings 
of Christ were the inscriptions of his 
banner, and they represented a standard 
of righteousness which was far higher 
than any of which the punctilious phari- 
see had ever conceived. 

But who was worthy or able to bear 
this standard without faltering, through 
such a world of enemies as this? Who 
was worthy to loose the seals and open 
the book of the future history of the in- 
vasion and conquest of the world—the 
wresting of it fromthe powers of darkness 
which had usurped its government ?— 
‘Behold the Lion of the tribe of Juda, 
the root of David, hath prevailed to open 
the book and to loose the seven seals 
thereof.’ Christ, the great champion of 
of our righteousness, was able to cut his 
way through all the obstacles which the 
malignity of Satan and his vassals could 
throw in his way, bearing his standard 
unsullied, and enlisting an army in the 
very midst of his enemies’ country, and 
marching them back and quartering them 
in the mansions which he had prepared 
for them at the time of the Second com- 
ing. 

It is the same leader, that we at this 
day are called upon to follow. But the 
work which we are called upon to do is 
somewhat different from that which was 
assigned to his primitive followers. He is 
now coming to claim his own, to take up 
his abode in this world, and to cast out 


ali his enemies, Nevertheless our war- 
fare, though specifically different from 
that of his first disciples, is the same in 
kind. It is our business to carry the 
righteousness of God into every depart- 
ment and out-working of human nature, 
In eating and drinking, in our social re- 
relations, in our business and financial 
relations, it is our office to discover and 
adopt the fashions of the kingdom of 
heaven, and to live them out, in spite of 
all opposing customs and habits, and 
worldly magnetism. I[t is this that con- 
stitutes the coming of the kingdom o 
God in this world.—u. J. s, 





The Ear of Faith. 


‘*T have seen 
Acurious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hush’d, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itsclf 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are times, 
Idoubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow and ever during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
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LIPID II 


FAITH STRENGTHENED. 

A short time since, when I was op- 
pressed in body and spirit, and in heavi- 
ness through manifold temptations, « 
desire sprung up in my heart fer some- 
thing that would keep my attention 
turned towards Christ, and make me 
realize my union with him. I hungered 
after some spiritual truth. I took up 
the Spiritual Magazine which was lying 
before me, and opened to this paragraph 
in the Home-Talk on ‘ The Meaning and 
Use of Suffering :—‘ Stick to it, that 
every thing will at last be best, however 
it may seem now. Keep the eye single 
to these two points: that our future 
portion is full union with God, and that 
now, ‘all things work together for our 
good ;’—and willfully maintain them 
against contradiction. Let the billows 
of suffering roll as they may. There is 
no other outlet ; this is the only way in- 
to immortality.’ 


LILI LLL LADD 2 


This was just the food that. my soul 
needed. And it increased my confidence 
in God—in his special providence and 
care over us, and in the assurance that 
the hairs of our head are all numbered, 
and that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without our Father’s notice. Surely, God 
is, and always will be, a present help in 
every time of need; so we need never 
waver, or distrust his care, or his un- 
bounded goodness and liberality towards 
his children.—Carrig, 

Newark, Sept., 1857. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH THE TRUE CHURCH. 

The 12th. chapter of Hebrews is al- 
ways full of edification and comfort to 
me, and my attention has been turned 
to it anew of late. In the first verse we 
are exhorted to ‘lay aside every weight 
and the sin [unbelief] which doth so easily 
beset us, and to run with patience the 
race that is set before us.’ In reading 
still further we are made to feel, ‘if we 
endure chastening God dealeth with us 
as with sons; for what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not ?? What rich- 
es of faith and spiritual life are accessi- 
ble to us if we keep bright our relations 
with the risenchurch. Paul says, ‘ For 
ye are not come unto the mount that 
might be touched, and that burned with 
fire,’ &c. ; ‘but ye are come unto mount 
Sion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innu- 
merable company of angels, to the gen- 
eral assembly and church of the first- 
born which are written in heaven, and to 
God the Judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect.’ My prayer is 
that my heart may ever be open and re- 
ceptive to them. For I know that fel- 
lowship with them will satisfy our hearts 
abundantly and enable us to rejoice in 
any and all circumstances.—s, A, B. 


CHRIST OUR SUFFICIENCY. 

‘ But they, measuring themselves by 
themselves, are not wise.’—Paul. 

Shal] we estimate our capabilities un- 
der the reign of Christ, by what we may 
seem to ourselves to be, or may have been, 
under the reign of the flesh ? We know 
that Christ is within, our true life, in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and to whom is given all 
power. Is it not then proper and mod- 
est for us to take the position, that of . 





Of endless agitation.”"— Wordsworth. 


ourselves we can do nothing, but can ‘ do 
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all things through Christ who strength- 
eneth us? He can do for us exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.’ They who believe in him are 
destined to become living exponents 
or expressions of his will and power, 
according to the measure of the gift 
of his grace, and not according to 
their own ability, or will. or pleasure.— 
Our will is nailed to his cross, and must 
die ; and through his cross we shall be 
fitted to fill perfectly the place which he 
has destined for us in his body.—w. J. 





cll 
The Vicar’s Blind Daughter. 


Lone, yet never feeling lonely, 
For her spirit peace can Win ; 
Blind she is, but darkness only 
Dwells without, and not within. 
Face of friend or brother never 
Lent their image to her eyes; 
Yet the world seems kindly ever, 
And its love wears no disguise! 





Let us sit awhile beside her— 
Watch her life a single day ; 
See the angel that doth guide her 
Gently through her darken’d way. 
Nature hath but one concealment, 
All that eloquence can yield 
Meets her soul in rich revealment, 
Voice of stream, and wood and field. 


F’en the Summer flowers, though lowly, 
Gather their whole heart’s perfume 
With a sweetness still more holy, 
As to sanctify her gloom. 
Charm of hue they cannot send her ; 
Yet her gentle touch they meet 
With a softness far more tender, 
And a sweetness still more sweet. 


Not a rustic in the village, 
Not a plowman laboring nigh, 
But, forgetting toil and tillage, 
Blessee her as she goes by. 
She knows all the children’s voices ; 
Calls their young names o’er and o’er ; 
Every mother’s heart rejoices 
As she standeth by the door. 


For she feeleth for their sorrow, 
Careth for them in their care ; 

Helpeth them to meet the morrow 
With the little she’s to spare. 

In their sickness she is near them, 
Tn each trial of their lot 

She is first to aid and cheer them ; 
None in sorrow are forgot! 


So she fills her daily mission 
With unwearied heart and mind. 
Helping all in hard condition, 
Leaving sorrow more resigned ! 
So each night, by angels tended, 
Finds she Nature’s rest increase ; 
And that days in duty ended 
Bring the spirit perfect peace. 


Call you life like this privation ? 
Hath not God’s own word supplied 
E’en in darkness consolation ; 
Joys, through Jesus, multiplied, 
Light, which earthly vision never 
Yet beheld on sea or shore ; 
Hopes no darkness can dissever, 
Lift her soul for evermore. 
Charles Swain. 
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Brigham Young on Women and Victuals. 

Whatever may be said against Brigham Young, 
it cannot be said that he is not straight-forward 
in the expression of his ideas. In a late sermon 
to his followers he gives us the following expose 


of himeelf: 
“TI know the feelings of a great many, and I 
-n2ed not go out of my vwn family to hear,‘ My 
dear, are there no ribbons coming ? I want that 
artificial, quick; I want you to goand buy me 
that nice bonnet, for I am afraid there never will 
be another one brought here.’ If I am tried on 
any point in this world, it is with regard’ to the 
bearings of my own conduct to my own family.— 
I have told them, and tell them, and tell them, 
and talk to them, and talk about it, and ask 
them, am I in the line of my duty while I feed 
women and children who do nothing but sit and 
fold their hands and wear out their clothing, and 
dress them in finery and pamper them, and they 
get so that good beef, pork, bread, butter, cheese 
tea, coffee and sugar, with fruit and all kinds of 
garden sauce, are no rarity to them at all, and 
their appetites are poor and they cannot eat? 
Tam tried in that point, and I must say that if 
there is anything in the world that bothers me, it 
is the whining of women and children to prevent 
me from doing that which I ought to do. 
’ &T will acknowledge with Brother Kimball, and 
I know it is the case with him, that I am a great 





sce them happy, to see them well fed and well 
clothed. and I love to see them cheerful. I love 
to see their faces and talk with them, when they 
talk in righteousness ; but as for anything more, 
I do not care. There are probably but few men 
in the world who care about the private society 
of women less than Ido. [also love children, 
and I delight te make them happy. 

“T accumulate a Jarge amount of means, but I 
would just as soon feed my neighbor as myself; 
and every one who knows me knows whether or 
not a piece of johnycake and butter, and a potato, 
satisfy Brigham. I can live on as cheap and as 
plain food as can any man in Israel. I have said 
to my family a great many times, I want you to 
make me home-made clothing but I would meet 
such a whizzing about my ears, if I were to have 
even a pair of home-made pantaloons made. I do 
not know that I have a wife in the world but 
what would say, ‘You are not going to wear 
them; you ought towear something more re- 
spectable, for you deserve to as much as any man 
does !”” 








From the N. Y, Evening Post. 
The British Government in India. 

An aceount of the East India Company, its 
constitution, resources and relation to the 
country governed by it, compiled from compe- 
tent authority, wil not be unwelcome ata 
time when everything calculated to throw light 
upon the causes and issue of the present strug- 
gle is eagerly sought after. 

The present rulers of India are an associa- 
tion of capitalists, incorporated at London in 
1600, for the purpose of trading with the East 
Indies. Its charter has been repeatedly re- 
newed, with such modifications as experience 
suggested or circumstances required, until it 
has grown to be the wealthy and powerful 
East India Company of our day. The capital 
of this country is nominally £6,000,000; but 
for many years the price of the stock has 
averaged 275 per cent., making the actual 
capital not less than $80,000,000. The value 
of this stock depends ina measure on the 
amount of government patronage which the 
company is able to control through the agency 
of its elected directors. Under the present 
charter, which expires in 1874, the privileges 
of the company are somewhat abridged, and 
its stock has accordingly somewhat declined. 

The number of Directors is fixed by the 
present charter at eighteen, of whom twelve 
are chosen by the proprietors, and the remain- 
der, who must have resided ten years in India, 
appointed by the Crown. A Director receives 
£500 per annum; but the position is valued 
more for the power and patronage attached to 
it, than for the nominal salary. A Director of 
the East India Company is uble to secure for 
his family many honorable and lucrative situa- 
tions in the East. 

The complaints of abuse on the part of the 
East India Company, which reached the Eng- 
lish government in the latter part of the last 
century, led to the creation of a body called 
‘The Board of Commissioners for Controlling 
the Affairs of India,’ consisting of six mem- 
bers, all of whom must be members of the 
Privy Council. and the president, one of the 
Ministry. The Judges of the Royal courts, 
the Bishops, and ‘the officers of the Royal 
troops serving in India, are appointed by the 
Board of Control. The Board of Directors 
appoint the Governors and members of the 
various Councils. 

The office of Governor-General is the high- 
est under the sovereign. He is surrounded by 
the ablest men in India as councillors, has a 
stated salary of $125,000, and resides wher- 
ever his power and presence are deemed neces- 
sary. The salaries of inferior dignitaries are 
on a scale of proportionate liberality. 

The number of persons employed by the 
government is very large. They are divided 
into five classes, viz.: the civil, the clerical, 
the medical, the military and the naval service, 
and all receive their appointments in England. 
The civil service is first in honor and emolu- 
ments, and numbers about eight hundred.—- 
The Kast India Company has a college at 
Haileybury, in England, for the education of 
men for this department. All who are admit- 
ted to this college are expected to proceed to 
India, at the close of their education, there to 
be employed on stations of dignity and profit, 
according to their qualifications and seniority 
in the service. On first reaching India, a 
civilian is allowed £30 per month, and if in 
the course of the year he is able to pass a sat- 
isfactory examination in one or more of the 
Oriental languages, he is attached to the ser- 
vice, the emolumeuts of which vary from £500 
to £10,000 per annum. Councillors receive 
£9,600 in Bengal,and £6,900 in othez presiden- 
cies. A civil officer must reside in India three 
years to hold a situation worth £1,500 a year, 
nine years to hold a situation worth £3,000, 
and twelve years to hold one of £4,000. No 
civil servant, except a governor or councillor, 
can receive over £5,220 per annum. 

In the capital of each of the three presiden- 
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diction over the city, and in certain cases over 
the entire presidency. In criminal cases the 
trial is by jury, but not in civil cases. The 
judges receive large salaries and heavy fees, 
and are liberally pensioned on retiring from 
office. Although the expenses of litigation 
are ruinous, the natives have great confidence 
in the integrity of the judges as compared with 
their ancient tribunals. 

Near the capitals of the large native princi- 
palities are established agents, called Resi- 
dents, who receive great salaries, and often 
live in almost roval magnificence. It is their 
duty to keep the government well informed of 
all that occurs around them, and transact any 
business with the native government which may 
be intrusted to them. Sometimes their power 
is greater than that of the princes themselves, 
whose guardians, and the governors of whose 
territories they seem to be, rather than the 
representatives of another government. 

Each presidency is divided into districts for 
the management of revenue and other business, 
and the administration of justice. Each dis- 
trict has two sets of officers, the collector and 
his assistants, and the magistrates of the courts. 
The barristers in the courts are usually na- 
tives, admitted in due form, and many of them 
educated and respectable men. ‘Trials by 
jury have not been introduced into thes« 
courts, but the manner of proceeding in other 
respects resembles that of the English courts. 
The proceedings of these courts are conducted 
in the languages of the parties, and the prac- 
tice is to administer Mohammedan law among 
Mohammedans, and Hindoo Jaw among Hin- 
doos. Henee it is evident that the adminis- 
tration of justice amid such a variety of sys- 
tems, and among a litigious people, isa diffi- 
cult matter, and one requiring the exercise of 
great discretion. 

The army in the service of the East India 
Company at the time of the present mutiny 
consisted of not less than 300,000 men, reput- 
ed to be in a high state of efficiency. Of these 
about 50,000 were Europeans, partly Queen’s 
troops, and partly enlisted by the company.— 
The remainder, with the exception of the high- 
er officers, were sepoys or native troops, inured 
to military service, scattered over the territory 
of the three presidencies, and of undoubted loy- 
alty. ‘The regular salaries of the English officers 
serving in India are large, and are increased by 
various emoluments derived from civil service. 
Upon'retiring these officers receive very liberal 
pensions, according to the length of their ser- 
vice. If they prefer to continue in the army they 
are sure of promotion and increased pay.— 
The pay of the common soldiers, though small, 
enables them to live comfortably, and on the 
expiration of the time for which they enlisted, 
they are permitted to return to England upon 
a life-pension. The practice of employing 
native troops dates from the siege of Cuddalore 
in 1746, when the experiment was successfully 
tried by the French. The English followed 
the example set them by their enemies, and in 
the following year formed the nucleus of that 
vast Indian army which has hitherto seemed 
so formidable. The principal rules of caste 
are carefully observed in the army, in social 
intercourse, but give way at the call of duty. 
Like the European soldiers, the sepoys receive 
pensions and aie allowed to retire when unfit 
for further service, and each sepoy hopes to 
live until he can return home with the means 
of support for the rest of his life, as the re- 
ward of his hardships. The system of pen- 
sions is so popular in the Kast, that the govern- 
ment has never found any difficulty in raising 
recruits. 

Although the importance of the land-tax to 
the revenue has made it for the interest of the 
successive goveruments of India to increase the 
productiveness of the soil as much as possible 
by encouraging internal improvements, yet it 
was a long time before the English awoke to 
the impurtanee of following out the same policy, 
ard many were the complaints which their 
neglect drew from the natives. Within a few 
years, however, the government have done con- 
siderable in the way of public work. The en- 
tire length of the canals in the valley of the 
Ganges is 765 miles, and the annual income 
derived from them amounts to 25 per cent. of 
the sum expended by the government in re- 
pairing and constructing them. Several im- 
portant lines of railroads are projected and in 
process of construction in different parts of 
the country, smong them one from Madras to 
Bangalore, and two from Delhi to Bombay and 
Calcutta respectively. Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, can already communicate with each 
other and with the Indus by telegraph. 

The native princes of India may be divided 
into two classes—those who receive pensions 
for themselves and their families,and those who 
still retain some authority and dignity.— 
Among the princely pensioners upon the Kast 
India Company are the great Mogul titular 
Emperor of Delhi, the nabobs of Bengal and 
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the Carnatic, the Rajahs of Burdwan, Benares 
and Malabar, the family of Tippoo Sultan, and 
others. The pensions given to these persons 
amount to £7,000,000 ; but as such families 
often become extinct, and some as in the pre- 
sent mutiny, forfeit their claims by improper 
conduct, the sum thus distributed is constantly 
diminishing. 

The territories of those princes who still 
retain some power, vary froma few villages 
to provinces containing millions of inhabitants 
Some of these princes retain but little power, 
their affairs being managed by English agents ; 
others are nearly independent ; but none are 
permitted to hold intercourse witi others, and 
English officers are employed in all their «rmies. 
Thus the English are kept constantly informed 
of the condition and temper of the principal 
cities, and are ready to take advantage of 
events to augment their power. It was form- 
erly the opinion of English statesmen that 
these native princes contributed to the stabil- 
ity of English authority, when a ruling family 
became extinct in the course of nature, it was 
allowed to be perpetuated, in accordance with 
national custom by adoption. But more re- 
cently the practice has prevailed of annexing 
every country directly to the company’s pos- 
sessions as soon as the reigning family becomes 
extinct. ‘Chis course has produced much ex- 
citement in India, and called forth numerous 
memorials und protests. The state of feeling 
which it has fostered undoubtedly was a pre- 
disposing cause of the struggle of which India 
is now the scene, 

Various opinions have been honestly enter- 
tained in regard to the effect of the English 
conquest on the people of India. In some 
respects, certainly, it has been beneficial. 





It has produced a degree of religious toleration 
which could not have existed under any native 
government, given security to life and prop- 
erty, and promoted quiet among a contentious 
people. English rule has been more satisfac- 
tory to the lower and middle,than to the higher 
classes in India. Under it the former have 
been better protected than previously, and 
better rewarded for their Jabor. But many of 
the higher classes see with displeasure the im- 
memorial distinction of caste crumbling, and 
lament the loss of privileges and emoluments 








A great man is always willing to be little. 
Whilst he sits on the cushion of advantages, he 
goes to sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, de- 
feated, he has a chance to learn something; he has 
been put on his wits, onhis manhood ; he has gained 
fucts; learns his ignorance; is cured of the in- 
sanity of conceit; has got moderation and real skill. 
The wise man always throws himself on the side 
of his assailants. Jt is more his interest than it is 
theirs to find his weak point. The wound cicatri- 
zes, and falls off from him like a dead skin, and 
when they would triumph, lo! he has passed on in- 
vunerable. .... As long as all that is said is said 
against me, I feel a certain assurance of success, 
But as soon as honied words of praise are spoken 
for me, I feelas one that lies unprotected before 
his enemies.—Emerson. 





There is a perennial nobleness in work. 
Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his high 
calling, there is always hope in a man who actually 
and earnestly works: in idleness alone is there per- 
petual despair. Work never soMammonish, mean, is 
in communication with Nature ; the real desire to get 
Work done, will itself lead one more and more to 
truth, to Nature’s appointments and regulations, 
which are truth.—Carly/e. 

Assuming that you are in connection with 
Christ—partakers of his spirit, there is no reason 
why you should not at all times hold yourselves in 
readiness to report for him. If he gives you ideas 
that are good and profitable to yourselves, you may 
have an instinct to report them for the benefit of oth- 
ers, if you hold yourselves in readiness todo so. All 
that is wanted is courage to believe that you can do 
it. Sit down and faithfully represent what you 
hear from Christ, and you will find it simple and 
easy to report his communication to you. If the 
Lord makes music in your heart, sing it out, and 
let other folks hear it. We need not try to produce 
anything original, simply sit down and say what 
you hear.— Heme- Talk. 

No mockery ever sounds to me so hollow, 
as that of being told to cultivate happiness. What 
does such advice mean! Happiness is not a potatoe, 
to be planted in a mould and tilled with manure. 
Happiness is glory shining down upon us out of 
heaven. She isa divine dew which the soul, on 
certain of its summer mornings, feels dropping upon 
it from the amaraath bloom and golden fruitage of 
Paradise.— Villette. ’ 

Some men are eminent for what they pos 
sess ; some for what they achieve ; others for wha 
they are.” Having, Doing, and Being, constitute 
the three great distinctions of mankind.—Miss 
Martineau. 
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